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and the conscience in reflecting on it declares it to be good or bad; tins is the joint action of the moral power. This is a new cognition ; it is the cognition of a quality, no doubt previously existing, but not, it may be previously perceived. And as there is a grand revelation when the infant gains a knowledge through the senses of sounds, colors, forms, resistances, and, as there is a still grander view disclosed, when it awakes to the consciousness of thinking, feeling, loving, there is the grandest of all when we discover certain actions to be good and commendable. This knowledge, being recalled spontaneously or at pleasure, is an idea of the most elevated kind: it is the Good, to be distinguished from the True.
As it cannot be had from the senses, so neither can it be obtained from the common intellectual powers. Memory can recall the idea when once we have it, but cannot furnish it in the first instance. Imagination can multiply and diversify the ideas if only we once possess them, but cannot supply the original apprehension. Nor can the ideas of duty, merit, and demerit, proceed from those high intellectual powers which discover such relations as space, time, quantity, causation; we might discern all these without being able to draw the distinction between excellence and wickedness. When we look on certain affections, such as love and pity, as good, and certain deeds, such as cruelty and deceit, as evil, we are in the exercise of a special power entitled to be called cognitive.
Some make conscience to be the product of circumstances acting on the susceptibility to pleasure and pain. According to the school of Hume and Mill, the idea of moral good is generated by association of ideas. In the system of Herbert Spencer it is ascribed to heredity. According to him it came forth somehow or other, no